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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Scottish Philosophy in its National Development. By Henry Laurie. 

Glasgow, James MacLehose & Sons, 1902. — pp. viii, 344. 

Technically the term Scottish philosophy applies to the school of Reid 
and his successors, in which the appeal was made to common sense as 
against the scepticism of Hume. Professor Laurie uses the term in a 
broader sense as including all the distinctively Scottish thinkers, thus fol- 
lowing the example of the older historian McCosh, who includes Hume in 
the scope of his work. It has been the fashion, however, to exclude James 
Ferrier from the list of distinctively Scottish thinkers, and one is glad to 
see his merits properly appreciated. The aim of Professor Laurie is to in- 
clude in his list every thinker whose impulse to philosophize has been 
mainly due to his Scottish traditions, and one is disposed to agree with him 
as to both his inclusions and exclusions. 

Francis Hutcheson, the founder of the distinctively Scottish develop- 
ment, was curiously enough, as Professor Laurie remarks, an Irishman, 
but one who spent the greater part of his life in Scotland, and became 
thoroughly identified with its spirit and traditions. Hutcheson represented 
the national movement in certain general characteristics : (1) in his effort to 
found philosophy on psychological observation of the facts of human 
nature ; (2) in his postulation of an internal sense as the source of moral 
and aesthetic distinctions ; (3) his reference of knowledge to certain self- 
evident and immutable truths as its ultimate ground. Professor Laurie is 
generous in his estimate of Hutcheson, regarding him as the true founder of 
the psychological method in Scottish philosophy, and as the principal agent 
in the introduction of those larger ideals of liberality and culture which 
made possible the later movements of Scottish national thought. 

Not to mention minor philosophers, to whom Professor Laurie gives 
their full due, the Scottish development after Hutcheson is marked by 
three epoch-making thinkers. The first is David Hume, who, adopting 
the method of psychological analysis, and prosecuting his inquiries under 
the presuppositions of the empirical school, applies his analytic in a thor- 
oughly sceptical spirit and reaches negative and destructive conclusions. 
Professor Laurie regards Hume as essentially sceptical and iconoclastic, 
the destroyer of an old system rather than the prophet of a new, a judg- 
ment with which, doubtless, many of his contemporaries will not concur. 

The scepticism of Hume, threatening as it did the very foundations 
of those convictions which seem to underlie Scottish character, brought 
forth Thomas Reid, the second epochal thinker, who endeavored to stem 
the sceptical tide at two points. In the first place, Reid, conceiving that 
scepticism is in part the logical result of the idealism which Hume had in- 
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herited through Berkeley from Locke and Descartes, developed in opposi- 
tion to it a realistic doctrine of perception founded on faith in the ability of 
our faculties to grasp in our perceptions the real as it is. Secondly, in the 
field of those higher convictions which transcend the limits of perception, 
he appeals against Hume to the universality of their acceptance as a suffi- 
cient guarantee of their trustworthiness. These Reid entitles ' Principles of 
Common Sense,' though later members of the school object to the designa- 
tion and prefer to call them fundamental truths or intuitions. Whatever 
may be our opinion of the value of Reid's work, it will be clear that he 
succeeds in planting himself on the opposite alternative of scepticism, 
namely, faith in our nature and in its fundamental deliverances. 

The third epoch in Scottish thinking was brought about by Sir William 
Hamilton, who, under the influence of Kant's Critique of Pure Reason, 
sought to establish a middle ground between Reid and Hume by introduc- 
ing Kant's distinctions of phenomenal and noumenal under the corre- 
lated terms of conditioned and unconditioned. Hamilton identified the 
conditioned with the knowable, while the unconditioned, as that which 
negates the conditions of thinking, was relegated to the sphere of the 
unknowable and inconceivable. Hamilton thus stated the well-known 
position of a school of agnosticism whose principles were still further devel- 
oped by Mansel and Herbert Spencer. One of the most interesting and 
valuable parts of Professor Laurie's book is his chapter on Hamilton, in 
which he sheds important light on the somewhat difficult question of the 
nature of the modifications which Hamilton's Kantism led him to intro- 
duce into the statements of Scottish doctrine. 

We have already referred to Professor Laurie's treatment of James 
Ferrier, to whom, notwithstanding his eccentricities, he ascribes the char- 
acter of a genuine Scottish thinker. Two short concluding chapters treat 
of aesthetic theories in Scottish philosophy and recent developments in 
which some of the later Scottish thinkers are briefly mentioned. In this 
connection, the writer would venture the opinion that the mention of Mc- 
Cosh is not quite adequate, in view of the fact that he gave us the clearest 
statement of the intuitional position, while in his defense of fundamental 
truth we have the most elaborate and systematic restatement of the doc- 
trines of the Scottish school against Mill's destructive criticism of Hamil- 
ton. This connection suggests also a somewhat important criticism on 
the generally excellent history of Professor Laurie. It is now generally 
conceded that Reid, on account of the crudeness of much of his work and 
the emphasis which he put on the appeal to the plain man, has been 
judged in rather harsh measure by the older critics. But a reaction has 
set in in recent years which has brought with it a tone of more appreciative 
criticism. It has become evident that Reid, notwithstanding his crudeness 
and appeal to the vulgar, developed fundamental positions by means of a 
method which though homely, was not altogether uncritical. The impor- 
tance of Reid as a thinker would, in my opinion, bear a little more empha- 
sis than it has received from the author. 
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Professor Laurie's work i-s timely and valuable. It combines interesting 
biographical matter with exposition that is eminently satisfactory, while in 
the exercise of critical judgment it is generally impartial and judicious. 
It will be a welcome addition to the growing list of works in English which 
treat of philosophy in its historical aspects. 

A. T. Ormond. 

Princeton University. 

Personal Idealism : Philosophical Essays by Eight Members of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Edited by Henry Sturt. London, Macmillan & 
Co.; New York, The Macmillan Co., 1902. — pp. ix, 393. 
The present volume of essays offers itself as an exponent of a relatively 
new tendency in philosophy, and it therefore will be better, perhaps, to 
consider it as a whole, instead of trying to give an account in detail of the 
various articles of which it is made up. One's estimate of the volume is 
likely to follow pretty closely his preexisting sympathies. It is not a book 
which, on the whole, is calculated to conciliate or convince opponents, 
and it offers many handles to the critic who is inclined to be captious. 
Occasionally there is apparent a certain tone of condescension towards con- 
flicting views, which in the most elaborate essay of the book approaches to 
flippancy. One perhaps should not be too critical of anything that is con- 
ducive to gaiety in philosophy ; but there are conventions which it is well 
to respect, even under provocation. A more serious limitation, so far as 
convincing power goes, is the fact that, by reason of its unsystematic char- 
acter, it does not easily lend itself to a single, clear-cut impression. This is 
increased by the fact that the line of attack is directed against two very 
different foes, naturalism and absolutism ; and the result is that the papers 
fall into two groups whose close relation is not always immediately obvious. 
A more sympathetic study will, however, tend to do away in consider- 
able measure with this impression. There is, in spite of rather important 
differences in detail, a unity to the book which grows with a more careful 
reading ; and the tendency for which this stands is one of distinct impor- 
tance and promise. It is, of course, not wholly novel. It is in the air, 
and has appeared more or less independently of late in different quarters. 
But it is given here a significant expression, and one which appears to be 
in some degree distinctive in form. The point which the writers have 
chosen as most fundamental is the emphasis on personality. It is easy to 
disparage the value of this as a philosophical point of departure. Even, 
however, if it meant no more than a general appreciation of the worth of 
personality, and a rather indefinite wish to secure satisfaction for our per- 
sonal, i. e., emotional and volitional, demands, it represents a task worth 
doing. Philosophy involves content as well as form ; and it is no small 
gain to have emphasized a neglected aspect of experience, even if its 
logical justification lags behind. There has been an insistent attempt, both 
practical and theoretical, to disconnect the reality and value of experience 
from personality and personal relationships, and to find it in what are 



